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To prevent a break in the report concluded |rives from a foreign port. When the same vessel 
in this sheet, the miscellaneous matter is thrown |arrives twice orthrice in the same year, the tonnage 
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( Report on Commerce— concluded. 


of that vessel is repeated twice or thrice in the to- 
tal amount of tounage arriving stated for.that year. 
The tonnage employed in trade with the West In- 


er display their strength on the ocean, The em- dies, appearsin the tonnage arriving three, and fre- 
ployment of shipping and seamen, is a branch of} quently four times in the same year. The tonnage 
national industry so peculiar in its character, and sw |engaged in trade with Europe, enters into the ton- 
important in its consequences, that it is worthy to|nage arriving generally twice and sometimes thrice 
be known with all possible distinctness, even if the |in a year. The tonnage employed in our trade with 
exports and imports were not stated. Navigation the countries beyond the Cape of Good Hope, is 
must, therefore, be traced distinctly from exports| generally included in the tonnage arriving once ig 
and imports. The employment of shipping in fo-|¢ach year. In some cases the tonnage does not ap- 
reign trade may be ascertained. and shown by avery | pear in the statements of tonnage arriving until the 


convenient method. The national characters of the 


first, second, or third year succeeding the depar- 


vessels employed, their tonnage, their departures | tures of the vessels from the United States. These 


for foreign countries, and their arrivals from foreign 
countries, may be all easily ascertained. ‘hese 


statements, therefore, show the amount of tonnage 
upon which duties are levied; and they comprehend, 


particular facts, when combined, show sufficiently | in most cases, the tonnage of the same vessel more 
the actual state of the navigation employed in fo-| than once in the same year. 

reign trade, and its divisionamong differentnations,| Such is at present our official information con- 
They do not express the value of navigationin sums | Cerning the employment of navigation in our foreign 
of money; but they show the several proportions] trade. This information #s considerable and impor- 


of all the navigations employed, which are held by 
each nation whose vessels participate in the trade. 
The whole tonnage employed, and the several pro- 


tant; but it does not present all the facts which are 
,sufficiently important to be known. 
The true amount of our tonnage, actually em- 


portions of the whole, which belong to different| ployed in foreign trade, is not exhibited by either 
nations, afford a sufficient knowledge of the sub-| of the statements which have been mentioned. It 


ject for public purposes. 


We have annual statements of the tonnage of the 


is not exhibited by the statements of registered 
tonnage, not only because the registered tonnage 


United States. These statements exbibitthe amount| may be unemployed, but also because much of that 
of all the tonnage beld by our own citizens, The| tonnage is constantly employed in the coasting 
principal division of this tonnage is into that which | trade. Itis not exhibited by the statements of re- 
is authorised by law to be employed in foreign} gistered tonnage arriving from foreign ports, be- 
trade, and that which is authorised to be employed] cause, in most cases, the reyistered tonnage is in- 


in the coasting trade and fisheries. ‘The respec- 
live amounts of both kinds of tonnage are stated. 


cluded in these statements mofe than once in each 
year, as the same vessel arrives more than once in 


The registered tonnage is that which may be legal-| the same year. The total amount of tonnage re- 
ly employed in foreign trade. But these statements | gistered, and the total amount of registered ton- 
do not shew how the registered tonnage is really | nage arriving, upon which duties are paid, are the 
employed. Coasting vessels are not aljowed to/| facts which are now stated. Neither of these facts 
engage in foreign trade; but registered vessels are | shows how much of our tonnage is really employed 
entitled to engage not only in foreign trade, but | in foreign commerce at any time. 

also in the coasting trade. A very considerable} We have the amountof our own tonnage arriving, 
part of our registered tonnage is actually employed | and the amount of our foreign tonnage arriving, 
in the coasting trade; but how much of it is so em-| which are considered as the tonnage employed ia 
ployed is not stated by the treasury. These state-|introducing the imports. But we have no state- 
ments afford no information of the actual pursuits of |mept of the amount or national character of the 
our registered vessels, or that they are employed | tonnage Geparting, which is considered as that em- 
atall, From this source, therefore, we learn the ployed in taking away the exports. 


amount of our tonnage which has the legal charac- 


In the absence of any account of vessels depart- 


‘er requisite for engaging either in the coasting jing, this defect seems to have been considered as 


} 


“oasting trade or in foreign commerce. 


trade or in foreign commerce; but we do not learn | supplied by the accounts of vessels arriving. Every 
iow much of this tonnage is employed either in the | voyage of importation has been supposed to imply 


a corresponding voyage of exportation; and every 


We have also annual statements of the tonnage | arrival to indicate a corresponding departure. ‘Uhe 


of all vessels arriving in the United States from fo. 


same vessels are,in general, employed both in ine 


. Nports. These statements show the amount of| portation and exportation. As we have the tonnage 
onnage of our own vessels arriving,and the amount | of all vessels which enter the United States fiom 


of tonna 
7M. * . 
his infc 


Se of foreign vessels arriving in each year.| other countries, the amount of that tennage has 
ormation has been usually communicated to} been considered as the amount of the tonnage of 


“ongres in statements, annexed to the statements of] all vessels which Jeave the United States jor other 


the Customs. 
for the purpo 


The tonnage arriving is ascertained | countries: and as tlre. amount of tonnage arriving, 
se of levying the duties imposed on| is divided in the statemeats into the amount of our 


{ , ° ° ‘ ‘ 
je tonnage of all vessels entering the United States| own tonnage and the amount of foreign tonnage, 


rom fore 


the whe} 
Vou, XIX 11, : 





ign ports. Those duties are charged upon| it has been supposed that the tonnage of our own 
€ tonnage of the vessel, as often as it ar-' vessels and the tounage ef foreign vosscls bear the 
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same proportion to each other in the case of de- 
partures as in the case of arrivals. The tonnage 
departing is thus deduced from the tonnage arriv- 
ing; and the conclusion is, that they are both of the 
same amount. In pursuance of this conclusion, the 
tonnage arriving has been described in many state- 
ments, which are before the public, as the amount 
of our own tonnage and of foreign tonnage, em 
ployed im our foreign trade; an expression which 
comprehends exportations and departures as well 
as importations and arrivals. 

The supposition that the tonnage departing 
and the tonnage arriving are of the same amount, 
may be, in general, nearly correct, when it is appli- 


foreign port. Much of our tonnage departing y.. 


turns in the same year: but a considetable part of 
it does not return until the first, second, or thing 
ear succeeding the departures of the vessels, Wa 
ave, therefere, no account, in these statements, of 


f 


that part of our tonnage departing which neye, 
returns; and of that which returns, a considerable 
portion does not appear in the tonnage arriyj) 
until some year subsequent to its departure. Wher 
our navigation employed in foreign trade ig jn, 
course of rapid increase, as it has generally bee, 
since 1789, the fact would first appear in the top, 
nage departing, if that tonnage were known, The 


ed toa considerable period of time. But it is by | foreign tonnage appears in these statements in the 
no means true, that the tonnage departing and | year in which it arrives, If the tonnage departiy 


the tennage arriving, during any short period, 
are equal to each other. In such periods as six 


were stated, much of the foreign tonnage wou) 
appear as departing in the year subsequent to jt; 


months or a year, there may be a great difference | arrival. 


between the tonnage departing and that which ar- 
rives during the same period. The tonnage engaged 
in foreign trade varies greatly in amount from time 
to time. The proportion of cur own tonnage to 
foreign tonnage, also varies greatly from one time 
to another. As commerce fluctuates, so fluctuates 
the navigation which it employs. When the imports 
are much increased at any particular time, a quan. 
tity of tonnage may arrive greater than that which 
departs. When the exports increase, without a like 
increase of the imports, a quantity of tonnage de- 
parts greater than that which arrives. When we 
engage ina war, which interrupts the ordmary pur- 
suits of our navigation and commerce, the differ- 
ence between the tonnage arriving and the tornage 
departing may, in the first year of the war, be very 
great. In the first year of peace succeeding such 
a war, the tonnage departing may be much greater 


other countries open to our navigation new scenes 
of employment, much of our tonnage which is 
abroad may not return for a long time, or much of 
it which is at home may depart; and the tonnage 
arriving, may, for some time, be much less than the 
tonnage departing. When such wars cease, our 
tonnage arriving may, for some time, much exceed 
our tonnage departing. When new regulations, af- 
fecting commerce and navigation, are established, 
they may, for some time, produce a great disparity 
between the tonnage arriving and the tonnage de- 
parting; or, they may, for some time, produce a 
proportion between our own tonnage and foreign 
tonnage very different in the case of vessels arriv- 
ing, from the proportion which may exist in the 





The tonnage necessary for the conveyance of 
our exports, is far greater than that which is neces, 
sary for the conveyance of our imports A preit 
portion of our imports consists of articles of smal} 
bulk. Much the greater part of our exports of oy 
own production, are articles of great bulk, Oy 
foreign trade, therefore, employs, not only so much 
tonnage as is requisite to introduce our imports, but 
also the much greater quantity of tonnage whic 
is requisite for the transportation of our exports, 
If we ask how much tonnage is necessary for the 
transportation of our exports, the enquiry cannot 
be answered with any certainty. The quantity of 
tonnage actually employed in taking away our cr 
ports, in any particular year, has never been 
certained. it is stilta problem hew much tonnage 


has been actually employed at any time in the ev § 


portation of cur own products, er how much tor 
nage is now necessary for that purpose In the pre. 
sent state of our information, this question can be 
answered only by estimates. The conveyance of 
ourown bulky products to other countries, is a most 
important part of our foreiga trade, in respect ts 
navigation A great quantity of tonnage and gre 
numbers of seamen are employed in this service 
The freights received upon these exports are very 
great, both in reference tothe value of the articles 
exported and in absolute amount. We know, is 
general, that much the largest share of the navige 
tion employed in conveying our exports to othet 
countries, is our own; but we do not know, cite 
the whole amount of the navigation so employed 
or the actual partition of that navigation betwee 
ourselves and other nations. It is highly importat! 


case of vessels departing. These inequalities, by | that we should know, with certainty, the amount 
whatever causes they may be produced, are, indeed, the navigation employed in taking away our & 


not of long duration; and the general equilibrium | 


between the tonnage arriving and the tonnage de- 
pariing, is, inthe sequel, restored. But when such 
disparities between the tonnage arriving and the 
tonnege departing occur, they should be known 
without delay; since they always denote the opera- 
ticn of some new cause which must deserve atten- 
tion The tonnage arriving is stated for each year; 
and, without doubt, the tonnage departing during 
a year, is frequently much more and frequently 
much less than the tonnage arriving during the 
same year. The proportion between our own ton- 
nage and foreign tonnage, is often very different in 
the case of vessels departing, from the proportion 
which appears between the two kinds of tonnage, 
during the same year, in the case of vessels arriv- 
ing. 

Our own vessels engaged in foreign trade, are 
not comprehended in the tonnage arriving, until 


| ports, and the proportions of the amount which are 
held by ourselves and by other nations. ' 
For these reasons it is proposed to ascertain ail 
state the tonnage and national characters of ! 
vessels departing from the United States for foreit 
countries. When we have the tonnage and nat? 
characters of vessels departing, as well as of thos 
arriving, we shall possess the amount of all tonnst 
employed in our toreign trade, and the amount 
our own tonnage employed in foreign trade, 9 i 
as they can be conveniently presented by ant” 
statements, and as nearly as will be useful for ™ 
nary purposes. Wecan then compare the tonmif 
arriving and the tonnage departing with each othe 
and we can see the actual share of navigation wh 
we possess, and that which foreigners enjoy, m 4 
transportation of both our exports and our parte 
We can then observe the increase or decline ° 
ltonnage employed, either in exportation of ™) 
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’ “on, and bow far such changes may be favorable 
* ourselves or to foreigners; and we shali be able 












a 49 trace fluctuations in the employment of naviga- 
€ sion as they occur in each year. 





The statements of tonnage arriving, distinguish 
it merely into that of the United States, and that 
which is foreign, or not of the States. 
of each of the two kinds of tonnage is stated. We, 
therefore, learn from these statements nothing more 
than the amount of ali tonnage arriving, and the 
respective paris of ithe amount which beloag to the 



























0 United States, on the one side, and to the rest of 
the world, on the other. Those statements do not 
“ Ishow how much tonnage is employed in any parti- 
rn cular branch of our foreign trade, as, for example, 
; the trade with France; they do not show how much 
" of the tonnage employed in any branch of trade, as 
‘ that with France, is our own, or how much is foreign; 
of and they do not show to what foreign nation any 


part of the foreign tonnage belongs. We do not 
learn from these statements either the amount of 
our own tonnage engaged in commerce with any 
nation or country, or the amount of British tounage, 
orthat of any other foreign nation which enters or 
leaves our ports. 

The returns of the collectors to the treasury, 
stale the tonnage of every vessel arriving from a 
foreign port, and the country from which the ves- 
sel comes; and they also specify the national cha- 
yacters of the different foreign vessels arriving. 
‘The materials for stating how much of the tonnage 
arriving from any partioular country isour own, anu 
how much of it is foreign, are, therefore, already 
provided, Some statements of these facts, in cer 
tain branches of trade, have been laid before con- 





ey fi 


mi gress, upon particular occasions; but the annual 
a statements show nothing concerning the tonnage 
be arriving from any particular country, 
sf When the particular country from which ton- 
a nage arrives is stated, that fact indicates, in some 
Ht jdegree, that the same tonnage, when it departs, re- 
i turns to the country from which it came; because 
We such is the most general course of foreign trade. 
ery But thisis never a necessary inference; and in a mul- 
us titude of cases, the vessel does not depart directly 
‘s for the foreign country from which itcame, Wiule 
ch ourtrade with the British West Indies was carried 
het on in British vessels, much British tonnage arriving 
het ‘rom Great Britain departed hence for the British 
a West Indies, ‘This tonnage appeared as tonnage 
ie employed in our trade with Great Britain. It was 
rant truly so employed in the voyages of importation, 
it of butin the voyages of exportation, it was employed 
ia m trade with the West Indies. Yet this tonnage 
att never entered into any statement of tonnage em- 

Ployed in our trade with the West Indies. When 
af one of our own ships exports a cargo to Spain, it 
il oa in return, import a cargo from England. {ts 
cin onanere now appears only as so much tonnage en- 
onal b3ged in trade with England. ‘The same ship may, 





atter its arrival from 















































hose yet: England, be sent to Russia; and 
sgt ay 18 nO account of this tonnage departing. If 
atl ae ship should return directly from Russia, 
o fit " ees will appear in the tonnage employed in 
nu ; ace with Russia, But if the slip should proceed 
ordi rom Russia to HoHand, and shouldenter here from 














Holland. j . . 
meh G, its tonnage will appear as engaged in trade 


1 Holland, and there will be no account of this 
tonnage as en 


nage 


theft 












































Ai tice gaged in trade with Russia. The prac- 
n the ad to enter the vessel as arriving from the 
yor: hoounis ‘ port from which the imported cargo is 
Sf the for we * Much of our own tonnage which departs 
apt particular countries, returns with cargoes from 





t countries, 





All this tonnage now appears at 






The amount. 





lou 


the custom houses, and at the treasury, as tonnage 
employed in the trade with the countries ‘rom 
which the vessels arrive with cargoes; and nothing 
appears respecting the tonnage or employment of 
the same vessels, in their outward voyages to other 
countries. Wien the tonnage departing, and the 
countries for which it departs, shall be ascertained, 
and the tonnage arriving, and the countries from 
which it arrives, the tonnuge employed in our trade 
with each foreign country will appear. 

Our trade with China is carried on in our own ves- 
sels, but the amount of tonnage employed in that 
trade is unknown. 

Our trade with most parts of the world is carried 
on partly in our own vessels and partly in foreign 
vessels; but we know not either the whole amount 
of tonnage employed in our trade with any pariicu- 
lar country, or what part of the amount is our owa, 
and what part is foreign. In all those branches of our 
foreign commerce, in which the conveyance of our 
exports or imports takes place, partly in our own 
vessels and partly in fereign vessels, it is of great 
importarce that we should know how much of our 
own navigation and how much foreign navigation 
are employed in the transportation. The cases in 
which the navigation 1s divided between ourselves 
and foreigners, embrace far the greater part of all 
our foreign commerce. It would, at all times, be 
uscful to Know the true share of navigation which 
we enjoy in trade with particular countries. Yet 
this knowledge was, perhaps, tess important while 
our system of discriminating duties was applied 
equally to all foreign countries. hat system is 
now relaxed. ‘Ve have relinquished it, in respect 
to the British dominions in Europe, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden, Prussia, Hamburgh, and Bremen. 
The vessels of these countries are now admitted 
into our poris upon the same terms as our own ves- 
sels. We should know how much of our tonnage 
is now employed in trade with those countries, re- 
spectively; and how much af their tonnage now 
passes through four ports. These facts are not 
known, Without them we cannot estimate the 
effects of the present system of equal duties be- 
tween ourselves and those countries, nor can we 
compare the effects of this system with the effects 
of the sysfem of discriminating duties. The ex- 
periment of discriminating duties, operating equal- 
ly upon all foreign countries, has been made; and 
with great effect, in favor of our own navigation. 
We are now in a course of opposite experiments, 
We have relinquished our discriminating duties in 
respect to Great Britain aad certain other coun- 
tries, which concede to us advantages stipposed to 
be equivalent, while we retain those duties in re- 
spect to all other foreign countries. ‘he effects 
of both measures fall directly upon navigation. It 
is in the actual state of navigation, as It may exist 
from time to time, and there only, that the eiiects 
of these different measures can be traced and 
seen. The experiment of open and common navi- 
gation, unfettered by preference or restriction, be. 
tween some of the principal navigating countries 
of the world, isan interesting spectacle. To tis, as 
one of the parties to this experiment, and possess. 
ing, as we do, a great navigation and ample re. 
sources fer its extension, it isa subject of peculiar 
concern. Itis, therefore, specialiy important that 


c 


9 
io 


we should possess the true siate of navigauion, as it 
may exist between ourselves and those countries 
witb which commerce is now equaily open to the 
navigation of both parties. 

When the tonnage of all shipping employed in 
r trade with particular ¢ouatrics shall be stated, 
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we may estimate the value of the navigation em- 
ployedin each branch of trade in reference to the 
Jength of the voyages performed, The benefits of 
navigation are in proportion, not only to the ton- 
nage and scamen employed, but also to the time 
during which they are employed. The value of our 
trade with India and China depends much upon the 
great length of the voyages to and from those dis- 
tant countries: The facts which are proposed to be 
stated, will afford a view of the relative importance 
of the employments of navigation, in the different 
branches of our foreign trade, in this respect. 


‘The returns of the collectors to the tfeasury, 
will specify the names, tonnage, and national tha- 
racters of all vessels arriving and departing; and 
they will state the several foreign countries, from 
which all vessels arrive, and for which all vessels 
depart. There will then be in the treasury, suf- 
ficient materials to show how many voyages are 
made by the vessels engaged in each branch of 
trade, In one year, and how many times the ton- 
nage of the same vessels enters into the statements 
of tonnage, either arriving or departing, in the 
sume year. ‘These facts are two minute to be in- 
serted in the annual statements; but they are inte- 
resting, and they will be collected and preserved 
i the treasury, from which they may be drawn, 
upon special occasions. From these facts, the ex- 
act amount of our tomaage actually engaged at any 
time, in all foreign trade, or in our trade with any 
country, may be deduced; and from the same facts, 
the number of seamen employed in all our foreign. 
trade, or inour trade with any particular country, 
both in our own and in foreign vessels, may be suf- 
ficiently ascertained. The number of seamen 
usually employed in our vessels, engaged in foreign 
trade, has been estimated to be six men, for onw 
huudred tons of shipping. In this manner, we may 
compute the number of seamen employed in any 
branch of cur foreign trade, when we know the 
quantity of tonnage engaged in that trade. But 
such a computation must be founded upon the true 
quantity of tonnage actually employed in the trade. 
The annual statements of tonnage departing and 
arriving, Will in most cases, comprehend the ton- 
nage of the same vessels more than once in the 
sume year; and, in some cases, the tonnage, either 
denarting or arriving, will not enter into the state- 
ments of that year. ‘The number of voyages made 
by tle same vessels, in the course ofa year, must, 
therefore, be known in order to determine the true 
quantity of tonnage actually employed at any par- 
ticular time, and the number of scamen requisite 
fer that quantity of tonnage. 

It is not meant, that all the navigation which may 
pass between the United States and every foreign 
country, should be stated separately, in all cases. 
Where the intercourse between this country and 
any other, is casual or inconsiderable, a distinct 
statement of the navigation emploved in such in- 
tercourse, would be oflittle use. Where the com- 
merce between this country and any other is regu- 
lar and considerable, « distinct statement of the na- 
vigation employed in it, should be given, Our 
commerce with Great Britain, and that with France, 
Spain, Portugal, Holland, Russia, China, the British 
Kast Indices, Brazil, and the British West Indies, 
uve, at present, cases of this character. The pro- 
pricty of stating the navigation separatel?, in 
vier branches of our foreign trade, may be left 
io the officers who compile the statements. They 
will discern, what branches of foreign commerce, 
aic ot such importance_as, to render it useful, to 


—_——. 
furnish separate statements of the navigation ¢ 
ployed in those branches. 

One peculiar case demands present attention _ 
We have closed our ports against British ye. 
arriving from British ports, which are closed ag,;, 
our vessels. ‘his regulation relates particulgy 
to the British West Indies. It is a measure whit 
was due to ourselves, and to a just sense of oy 
own rights; and it should be so enforced, as to gine 
it complete effect. The British government hay 
opened the island of Bermuda to our vessels, This 
act of the British government, defeats, in a grey 
degree, the intended effect of ourlaw. 4 
trade hitherto unknown, now takes place betwee 
the United States and Bermuda, partly in our yg 
sels, and partly in British vessels; and betwee 
Bermuda and the British West Indies, Wholly jy 
British vessels. Thus the intercourse, which we 
intended to suppress, takes place between ty 
United States and the British West Indies, throug, 
Bermaida; the longest part ofthe transit, is perfug, 
ed exclusively by British vessels, and even 4 
of the intercourse between the United States aj 
Bermuda, is carried on by British vessels, {;; 
our duty to pursue our own measure to its full ¢ 
fect, and to adopt such further provisions as , 
be necessary for that purpose. But, while this jy, 
tercourse with Bermuda is allowed to exist, th 
exient to which it takes place should be siug 
and known. 

The official statements of exports, give no inf, 
mation of the vesse!s in which the goods are & 
ported. Those statements do not show whethe 
the, goods are exported in vessels of the Unite 
States, or in toreign vessels. 

The official statements of imports, divide the is 
ports subject to duty, into those which are impor 
ed in our own vessels, and those which are impor 
ed in foreign vessels. Three distinct tables a 
given; first, a statement of goods imported in w 
own vessels; next, a statement of goods imported 
in foreign vessels; and thirdly, a statcment, calleds 
general aggregate of all goods imported in ourom 
and in foreign vessels. The kinds and amounts 
the imports are stated in each table; the countra 
from which the imports come, are stated alike, 
the first and second tables; and in the third wk 
instead of particular countries, each foreign natis 
and its dependencies are stated. These three 
biés are of great length. One table, with somed 
terations in form, would be sufficient; and wo 
better exhibit the facts which are now separid 
from each other in distinct statements. A sie 
table, with three suitable columns, would show # 
the facts to the eye, pon the same lines. 1 
first column might show the amount importedl 
our own vessels; the second column might show 
amount imported in foreign vessels; and the this 
column would exhibit the total amount of the™ 
preceding columns. Such an alteration will ¥ 
proper, if the imports are to be hereafter sts!” 
with this discrimination of the vessels in which ¥ 
are brought. But this discrimination in the a 
ments, is of very little use, when accurate acc? 4 
of the tonnage arriving are taken. The objet 
stating the imports, with this discrimination 
show how far the navigation, which intro 
them, is our own, and how far it belongs tore} 
nations. These facts are indeed shown, te 
degree, in this manner. Where the impor if 
free from duty, these statements show " 
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eae in foreign vessels, those facts appear 
¢ se statements. But the same facts will also 
y *~ from the tonnage arriving; and with the 
Titional advantage of showing the quantity of 
onnage employed in the importation. In most 
ses, where the imports_come, partly in our 
a vessels, and partly in foreign vessels, these 
atements afford nothing certain, in respect to 
he shares of national proportion of the naviga- 
on enjoyed by ourselves, or by foreigners, in 
e importations. A great variety of imports is 
resented, some of which are stated only by values; 
nd others, by kinds and quantities. These facts 
mish very little information concerning the na- 
igation employed in introducing these imports; 
nd they form a very imperfect foundation for any 
alculation respecting the tonnage employed, or 
e freights earned. The tonnage and freights de- 
end upon the bulk of the articles transported. 
yhere values only are given, we know nothing of 
e kinds or quantities of the articles; and of course 
othing of the tonnage requisite for their transpor- 
ation. Where the kinds and quantities of articles 
re given, we may indeed, estimate the quantity of 
e navigation, if we know the amount of tonnage 
equisite for the conveyance of the various articles 
question. But every such calculation must be 
ery complex; and all such estimates, must be, at 
st, less certain and satisfactory, than the plain pro- 
ortions of the navigation, held by ourselves, and 
y foreigners respectively, as these facts are found 
the tonnage arriving. Ifit were useful to know 


e particular goods which are actually conveyed in 
r own vessels, and those actually conveyed in 
reign vessels, such a knowledge would be more 


portant in respect to our exports, than in respect 
) ourimports. But no such discrimination is made, 
r will appear in the exports. Itis conceived, 
at this threefold statement of the imports sub- 
ect to duty, is not of sufficient use to be continued, 
dit is proposed, that the imports shall be, in fu- 
ire, stated without this discrimination. This re- 
enchment, will probably diminish the annual state- 
tents as much, in point of volume, as they will be 
icreased, by the addition of all the new matters, 
hich are now proposed to be stated. 
CONCLUSION, 

No general system for statistical accounts of our 
reign commerce, has ever been established by 
W. No officer of the government, is required by 
Ww, to compile, to communicate to congress, or to 
blish any thing, upon this subject. All the 
atements of our foreign commerce, which have 
een here mentioned, have been rendered by the 

cers of the treasury, either in compliance with 
solutions of one or the other branch of the legis- 
ture, or without any requisition whatever. The 
hate and house of representative have each, se 


ately, adopted such resolutions as they thought 


» Calling upon the secretary of the treasury for 
htements of exports and imports: and all the state- 
€nts which the treasury could furnish, have been 
"en. Some of these resolutions are permanent 
hes mre annual statements. The permanent 
eg of the senate, are of the 10th of Februa- 
Phecoge the 16th of March, 1796. Those of 
97 ne . representatives, are of the 3d of March, 
‘She ce 29th of May, 1798.. The special re- 
ae cr uch have been made upon the execu- 
Paps the part ofeach of the twe houses 
mmeree} or information concerning our foreign 
re nece, lave been verynumerous. Ifany proof 
sary to show, either the importance of 


, ] ' ae . > 
Pete statistical accounts of our foreign com- 





merce, or the poverty of our present information 
on this subject, that proof would be abundantly 
found, in these unceasing calls for information, con- 
cerning matters connected with our foreign com- 
merce, which do not appear in the annual state- 
ments. At almost every session of congress, mea- 
sures relating to our foreign commerce are agitated 

Many of these questions are of the highest impor 

tance; and some of them are difficult, even with the 
clearest light of facts. If any facts are wanted, 
which do not appear in the annual statements, a 
call is made upon the executive officers, and gene- 
rally upon the secretary of the treasury for informa- 
tion. The officer returns the best answer which 
he is able to give. Many of these answers have, ut 
different times, been given with great ability; and 
they have served, in some degree, to supply the 
wait of ascertained facts, by general views and ju- 
dicious estimates. But if all the material facts, 
which compose our foreign commerce, were ascer- 
tained and pres:nted to congress, in annual state- 
ments, the estimates of executive officers would not 
be wanted. Every legislator would then have be- 
fore him, the whole subject, inauthentic facts. 


The annual statements of the treasury have been 
here examined, as statistical accounts of foreign 
commerce. Imperfect as they are in this view, 
their imperfections are not to be imputed to the 
officers of the treasury. Those officers have faith- 
fully given the materials which they possessed; and 
they could do no more. They have performed the 
duty which was imposed upon them by the resolu- 
tions under which they acted. In some respects, 
they have done much more. They’have, at differ- 
ent times, without any requisition from superior 
authority, made several very useful improvements 
in the forms of stating the exports. The materials 
concerning the exports, are arranged and stated in 
the best manner, in which they can be presented, 
as they are now returned to the treasury. The 
annual statements concerning navigation, are ar- 
ranged and rendered in the best form, which the 
present state of the materials in the ‘treasury will 
permit. All the annual statements concerning ton- 
nage, have been rendered by the officers of the 
treasury, without any requisition for that purpose. 
To this time, there is neither law nor resolution, 
reguiring annual statements of the navigation em- 
ployed in ourforeigntrade. ‘The principal defects 
which have been here detailed, are defects of law 
The executive offivers have no power to obtain the 
facts which are requisite to supply these defects, 
Such a power can only be conferred by law. It is 
the province of the legislature, to establish such a 
system as will supply the present defects, and 
bring forth all the desired information. 


At present, the duty of preparing and rendering 
the annual statements of the exports and imports, 
depends merely upon the separate resolutions of 
the senate and house of representatives, which 
have been mentioned. It is only in those resolu- 
tions, that any account of the matters required to 
be stated, cencerning the exports and imports, can 
be found; and those resolutions are very general 
and loose, in their description of the facts which 
they require. The subjects which are proper to 
be stated, should be defined by law; and the duty 
of compiling and rendering the annual statements, 
should-be imposed upon proper officers, by law.— 
A suitable and permanent system, adequate to the 
objects proposed, should be established, When 
this shall be done, a complete report of tacts, show. 





ing the state of our commence with every foreign 
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Corrie, osc Wits all Che world, ia each year, may 
- be annually laid before congress. 
_ The statements of exports, the statements of im- 
orts, and the statements of tonnage arriving from 
oreign countries, have hitherto been laid before 
congress annually, but detached from each other, 
and at different times, It will be proper that the 
statements of exports, those of imports, and those 
of navigation employed in our foreign trade, should 
be laid before congress in one body, and at the 
commencement of each annual session, 

The present state of this subject, will account for 
the method of this discussion. An existing system, 
sufficient in some points, but also defective in many 
Tespects, was to be examined. So faras itis suffici- 
ent, it required no comment. The proper course, 
therefore, seemed to be, to point out and examine 
its defects. But this course of examination is de- 
prived of the adyantage of clear order. As many 
of the defects of the existing system are topics lit- 
tle connected with each other, so must be the parts 
of the discussion which examines them. 

If we have statements of our foreign commerce 
at all, they should be both comprehensive and ac- 
curate. ‘They should comprehend all facts which 
are really matetial for public uses; and they should 
be true in all matters stated as facts. Partial state- 
thents mislead, and erroneous statements deceive. 
The nature of the subject forbids us to expect en- 
tire accuracy in such statements. Perfect accuracy 
in these subjects is the shadow, which may be 1ma- 
gined but cannot be touched. Reasonably accuracy. 
is the Substance, which may be seized and present- 
ed in its just dimensions. Minute precision is not 


attainable; and were it attainable, it would be with- 


out practical use. But reasonable accuracy is suf- 
ficient for all practical uses; and reasonable accu- 
racy is both necessary and attainable. Official state- 
ments will be taken for correct statements, and will 
be the foundation, both of private reasonings and 
of public measures. It may be better to have no 
official statements of foreign commerce, than to 
have statements which are, in a great degree, de- 
fective or erroneous, 

According to the preceding views, 2 complete 
system for statisticxl accounts of foreign commerce, 
should embrace statements of these facts: 

1. All our exports. 

2, All our imports. 

3. All the navigation employed in our trade 
with the rest of the world. 

And these general heads should be stated with 
such details and divisions, as to exhibit the follow- 
ing facts: 

- 1. The kinds, quantities, and values of exports 

and imports. 

2. The exports to every particular country, 

3. The imports from every particular coun- 
try. 

4, All the navigation employed in our trade 
with each foreign country, distinguishing 
our own navigation from that of foreign na- 
tions. 

The actual state of our trade with every particu- 
lar foreign country, would then appear distinctly; 
and the state of all our foreign commerce, would 
result from the several parts of the whole subject. 
Such statements would exhibit each branch of our 
foreign trade as one entire subject, both in respect 
to commerce and navigation; and the aggregate of 
all the particular branches of trade, would exhibit 
the true state of our intercourse with all the world. 

But, as much of this information is now afforded 





which are requisite to supply the defects o¢ 
present system, are these: 

1. That the accounts of exports furnished 4 the 
time of exportation, and the destinations of the ex, 
ports, should be stated and verified, not only by th, 
master of the vessel, but also by the owner oy ¢. 
porter of the articles. 

_ 2, That imports, free from duty, should be asce, 
vained and valued. 

3. That imports subject to specific duties, shoyy 
be valued. i 

4. That certain of the most considerable parts¢ 
the imports which pay duty on the value, should), 
stated by their kinds and quantities, as well as ty 
their values. 

5. That all the imports should be valued at the 
pe cost. 

6. That the national characters and tonnage of jj 
vessels departing from the United States, should}. 
ascertained and stated. 

7. That the national characters and tonnage ¢ 
vessels, both departing and arriving, in the tra 
with each of the foreign countries, with which oy 
commerce is considerable, should be separated 
stated. 

8. That all these facts should be properly cop. 
bined with those which are now ascertained; aj 
that the whole should be digested in suitable forn, 
into annual statements: and, 

9. That a general and permanent systen, pn, 
viding for the attainment of the objects here py, 
posed, should be established by law. 

A bill, embracing the provisions which are leg 
recommended, is how submitted. 

Statistical accounts of foreign commerce are ix 
portant, from the peculiar nature of intercoursely 
tween independent nations Commerce betwa 
nations depends upon both parties; upon comps 
between both; upon regulations which either¢ 
both may establish; and upon all the measus 
which the policy, the pleasure, or the passionsé 
rulers, may lead them to adopt, in respect to inte 
course with other nations. Though the inter 
of all nations would be best promoted, by allowy 
to commetce between them the full freedom whi 
is allowed to the commerce of persons in thes 
society, it is vain to expect, that this theory w 
ever be generally adopted and carried into p 
tice. While governments, seeking to obtain sum 
rior or exclusive advantages, will regulate ants 
strain foreign commerce, the governments of oii 
nations, affected by such measures, even if ti 
feel not the like motives, must assert their eq 
tights, and protect their own interest. If th 
were no other cause of obstruction, the necessilf4 
revenue, and the facility of obtaining revenue, 4 
taxes levied through the medium of foreign @ 
merce, will always be a great impediment to® 
natural freedom of trade between nations. ° 
system is, to a great extent, that of open and If 
commerce with allthe world. But, in some of 
most important branches of our foreign comme 
we are met by foreign prohibitions, restriction” 
regulations, which deprive us of our just shit 
the benefits of mutual intercourse. We are, 
fore, compelled to seek relief, from the effet} 
such foreign systems, by treaties, or to counle™ 
them by our own regulations, Hence, a knowl 
of the actual state of our trade, with pal) 
countries, is exceedingly important, It 15." 
particular governments, and concerning pall” 
branches of trade, that these collisions take P"| 
The commetcial regulations of any country ™! 


-by the existing system, the particular amendments } known; bnt such regulations afford no inform 
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vf the state and extent of the trade to which they 
are applicable. The eflects of such regulations 
cannot be justly comprehended, without a know- 
ledge of the facts upon which those regulations 
operate. ‘ 4 tig 
Our foreign commerce is the means of vending 
our surplus products, which are great and valua- 
ple, and the means of procuring the products of 
other countries, which we desire for our consump- 
tion. It is a great source of wealth, from the pro- 
fits of trade and the employment of nayigation; and 
it affords the means of great naval power. It is 
the principal source of our revenue. It is, at the 
same time, a great impediment to the progress of 
our own manufactures; and it holds us in a certain 
degree of dependence upon foreign nations, for the 
supply of our own wants. Shall our foreign com- 
merce be cherished, for the sake of wealth, naval 
power, and revenue? Or, shall it be restrained, to 
remote domestic manufactures; to render our- ; 
gelves essentially independent of the rest of the| 
world for the supply of our own wants, and to, 
avoid the collisions to which foreign commerce is | 
exposed, from the ambition, rapacity, and wars of 
other nations? ‘hese are all great questions of na- 
tional policy; and they present to a certain extent, 
a conflict of opposing considerations. It is not the 
purpose of this report to discuss these questions. 
Whatever views may be taken of them by some, 
and whaiever may be the opinions entertained con- 
cerning them by others, the knowledge of the facts 
from which these questions arise, is equally neces- 
sary and important toall. ‘the facts which com- 
pose our foreign commerce, must be the founda- 
tion ofall reasonings and all conclusions, concern- 
ing these questions.- The present purpose is, to 
provide authentic information of these facts. As 
our foreign commerce produces, direcily or indi-: 
rectly, most important effects upon alfinterests and | 
classes of the nation, all are interested in that com. | 
merce. Allare entitled to speculate and form opi- 
nions upon these questions; and every interest is 
entitled to a just protection from the government | 
of the whole. The government has not only to! 
judge, but to decide. Its decisions produce effects 
which are felt in every branch of public and pri- 
vate concerns. Itis the common interest of all, ; 
that our foreign commerce should be thoroughly | 




















known and understood, If our foreign commerce | 


gulate and protect our commerce with foreign na- 


tions, is confided to this government. It belongs 


to the same government to provide authentic in- 
formation of the state of that commerce. Let the 
facts, as they take place, be ascertained and made 
public to all. They deserve the attention of all; 
but, more especially, the constant and watchful at- 
tention of legislators and statesmen. 

Soe : === 

Prosvecrs a-aeap, It is most probable that hoth | 
houses of congress will form a quorum on Monday 
next, and the business of the session be opened by 
a message from the president on the succeeding 
day. 

The financial concerns of the nation are greatly 
embarrassed, and a consideration of the means by 
which the requisite amount of revenue can be most 
conveniently drawn from the people, must be 
seriously thought of. , Besides using the surpius of 
the sinking fund, which had been. pledged for the 
redemption of the public dest, we borrowed two 
millions of dollars for the service of the year 1820; 
the deficiency. for 1821 will be much larger, and 
that also, must be made good by borrowing. But 
it is impossible to believe that congress will rely 
upon loans to meet the curreat expenditures of go- 
vernment ina time of peace—and a system must 
be adopted by which the annual receipis shall be 
at least equal to the annual demands upon the trea- 
sury, to say nothing about a reduction of the pub- 
lic debt. 

It appears to be almost impracticable, 72 the present 
way of thinking, to lessen the expenditures and fit 
their amount to the state of the times. But we 
earnestly look for the annual report of the secre- 
tary of the treasury, to see what plans have been 
devised in respect to this matter. ‘The plain En- 
glish of the whole affair, however, is—tiat unless 
something is done to give profitable employment 
tothe people, they will not, they cannot, bear an 
increase of their burthens. 

The agriculture of the United States, except as 
applied to the product of cotton, tobacco, sugar, 
and a few other articles, may be said to yield no 
profit toits laborers; the commerce of the country 
is carried on at an absolute loss; and manufactures 
are not encouraged: hence there are few persons of 
the great productive classes who have any thing to 
spare—and, let a person be as rich as Croesus, he 








were, and could continue to be, perfectly free, it| cannot brook the idea of lessening his capital by 


would still fluctuate with all the varying circum. 
stances of the world; and information of its actual 
state, from time to time, would be highly interest- 
ing. But, our foreign commerce will always be 
the subject of much legislation, and many practical 
measures. The great questions and interests which 
are involved in our foreign commerce, must always 
be aprincipal subject of the deliberations and mea- 
sures of the national government. The first re- 
quisite to wise legislation and judicious measures 


upon tis subject,.must be, the knowledge of the | 


jacts Which constitute the subject itself. 
Our foreign commerce is very great; and greater 


ordinary expenditures. So the means of payment 
being forbidden, fewer taxed articles are purchased 
and the revenue fails; and a direct tax to aid it 
could hardly be collected just now, because of the 
sluggish circulation of money, though there is an 
abundance of it in the republic, 

Our desire to encourage domestic industry is 
well known—yet we have expressed ourselves as 
not being altogether dissatisfied with. the failure 
of the tariff bill at the last session, and especially 
because all the evils of the present times would 
have been imputed to it, not only by thc inconside- 


‘rate million, but by grave legislators, who wowd 


than that of any other nation, excepting one. fhis | have told us that they were the consequences of not 


8 not the place to discuss the importance of our 
external commerce, or to trace its connection with 
©urinternal concerns. It exists, and it is closely in- 
terwoven with all the great interests of the nation. 
Fs whatever view it is considered, it is a subject of 
e highest moment. That the facts, which com- 
ap this great subject, should be known, will hard- 
Lesion Without them, the subject itself 
iad e understood; nor can the interests of the 
‘en receive a judicious care. The power tore- 





“letting things alone.” When people will not sce 
truth, they must fee/ it. A “notion” has been ad- 
vanced at Boston, that, instead of increasing the 
duties on good imported, it would be much better 
ta reduce them—that they would yield a greater 
amount from an increased consumption, &c. Uut— 
foreign goods were never cheaper (as to their no- 
mnal prices) than they are now, and it would seem 
that a reduction of the duty would have but ht- 





| tle\effeet on the amount of the consumpiion:—- 
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however, we are almost willing to try the expe- 
riment, on the principle of ascertaining how much 
the people can bear of their own folly, in the belief 
that, when they have tortured tiiemselves enough, 
they will become wise. It is sometimes best to 
leave the punishment of a man to himself. The 
knowledge thus obtained is not easily forgotten. 

We have already noticed the proceedings of se- 
veral meetings of merchants and others to petition 
congress against an increase of the duties on goods 
imported, and give below the resolutions adopted 
by the general convention which recently met at 
Philadelphia for this purpose. We shall not now 
make any remarks upen certain of these resolutrons, 
though their assumption is at varianee with facts 
derived from the experience of all countries—yet 
we are really at a loss to conceive how the export 
of our agricultural products can be much diminish- 
ed, seeing that foreign nations now receive from 
us nothing which they can dispense with, and know- 
ing that there “is no friendship in trade.” But, 
taking up the general argument, the resolutions 
have anapparent accordance with the doctrines ad- 
vanced at Boston; and it results, that if an increase 
of the duties will diminish the revenue, it 1s rea- 
sonable to suppose that a diminution of those du- 
ties would increase the amount of receipts at the 
treasury. Jet the experiment be made !!! 

YPAt a convention of delegates from the prin- 
cipal Atlantic states, representing the merchants 
und others interested in commerce, assembled at 
Philadelphia, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted, and ordered to be published: 

1. Resolved, As the opinion of this convention, 
that a system of commercial restrictions js unfavor- 
‘able to industry, and that sound policy dictates the 
Jeast practicable restraint upen individual enter- 
prize and exertion. 

2, Resolved, That the greatest possible revenue, 
required by the national interests, should be col- 


Jected from commerce, on account of the ease, 
ecouomy, and certainty of its collection; but that | 


this cannot be effected but by the imposition of 
such a rate of duties as will not be arestraint upon 
importations, nor furnish an inducement to smug- 
gime. 

| 3, Resolved, That by every important change of 
the tariff, the nation sustains an immense loss of 
productive Ishor. A well digested tariff, therefore, 
should never be changed, except for the purpose of 
equal protection to the different interests of the 
country, er to provide for the public wants. 

4. Resolved, That we consider the production of 
public revenue, the legitimate object of legislation 
on the subject of duties. 

5, Resolved, That the operation of the proposed 
tariff would be greatly to diminish our exports of 
:gricnuitural preducts; greatly to reduce the value 
of those remaining in the country; greatly to les- 
s°n importations, by reducing our means of pur- 
chasing both at home and abroad; almost to destroy 
the revenue arising from commerce; to lower the 
price of labor, and to increase the profits of the 
rich manufacttirer, while it lessens the profits and 
wages of every other individual in the community. 

6 Resolved, That the adoption of the proposed 
tariff would’ produce very extensive smuggling, 
and the consequent necessary imposition of inter- 
nal duties, and heary direct taxes, which would 
eventually cause a re-action throughout the whole 
ecmmunity; and involve, in one common ruin, all 
ihe manwfactories in the country. ) F 
' ¥, Resolved, Vhat the abolition of drawbacks 





; — 
modities, hitherto a source of great enterprize ang 
wealth to our citizens; occasion immense losses to 
the commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural 
interests; and deeply affect the public revenue. 
8. Resolved, That a law requiring cash payments 
of duties would materially affect the enterprize of 


our citizens, by limiting the operations of the active ° 


merchants, increasing the price of foreign commoy}. 
ties to the consumer, and favoring a monopoly tg 
the rich, contrary to the best interests of the coup. 
try. 

_ 9. Resvived, That if congress should not consider 
it expedient to repeal the duties heretofore laid fo» 
any other purpose than the production of publie 
revenue, it cannot be either politic or just to im. 
pose other and higher duties, the probable effect, 
of which would be to benefit manufacturers at the 
expense of every other class of the citizens, __ 

10. Resolved, That the preject of rendering our. 
selves independent of foreign nations, is founded 
in mistaken views of national independence. Ma. 
nufacturing nations must always be more depen. 
ent on their customers, than those cultivating the 
soilon the purchasers of their produce. 

The convention also unanimously adopted a me. 
morial to congress, which memorial it was decided, 
asa matter of decorum, should not be published 
until it has been presented. 

Philadelphia, 4th Nov. 1820. 

WILLIAM BAYARD, 
President of the convention, 
Joun Vavenan, Sec’ry. 


TENNESSEE BANKING, A writer in the “East 
Tennessee Patriot” seems considerably offended 
at me, for having expressed my disapptobation of 
the specie-less bank recently established in that 
state. 

It is impossible that, for the people of Tennes- 
see, I should have a wish opposed to their pros. 
perity. Their public services have claimed the 
gratitude of the nation, and there are many gen- 
tlemen in that state who are’near and dear to me 
as personal friends. I protested against the litter 
of banks in Pennsylvania, and foretold that Ken- 
tucky was erecting a “pyramid of miseries” upon 
herself, when she incorporated the “independent” 
banks, and have predicted the accumulated suffer- 
ings of the citizens of Tennessee from the late fa- 
vorite measure of her political economists; who have 
forgotten that, just as certainly as water seeks its 
level, so will a paper currency approximate its va 
lue as a commodity for commerce. It is thus in Rus- 
sia, Germany, England and Spain,—and will be so 
every where. First principles are not to be yi0- 
lated in favor of a particular state. Like causes 
must produce like effects in every country. Yet 
against probability, out of the sincere regard which 
1 have for the people of Tennessee, I should be 
glad to find an exception in their favor; and re- 
ceive the proof that a paper currency, based # 
that of the new bank is, car preserve its«nemindl 
valne compared with the specie worth of other com: 
modities—the price of labor and its products. 


The writer holds out as threat that the citizens of 
Tennessee will cease to purchase foreign goods of 


the merchants of the Atlantic states. I sincerely 
hope that they may enter into such a resolution 
and abide by it, fora few years: it will do more 
relieve the pecuniary pressure upon them than the 
establishment of half a million of bankscan do. !t 
is a dependence upon that which alone can make 
a people really happy and prosperous—a yeliance 


would destroy the carrying trade in foreign com-| upon their own means and an application of them 
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‘o"their OWN wants--the beginning and the ending 
of asound political economy; which will supercede 
the necessity of every sort of speculation, and cause 
the people to become rich in the old fashioned 
way—which, say what they will, is the best way 
vet discovered, 


AxoTueEn nrvotutiox! By refering to the foreign 
articles, under the head of Hayti, it will appear that 
king Henry’s troops had revolted, en which he shot 
himself, and that president Boyer was about to be- 
come sole chief of all that part of the island which 
formerly belonged to France, &c. — : 

Here is another subject of discussion for the “legi- 
timates” of Europe, about to assemble to deliberate 
on the revolutionary spirit which so alarmingly pre- 
vails in sundry places, brought about, too, by the 
military—the power got up and sustained to sup- 
port the “sacred cause of kings.” May we not ex- 
sect a “note” from Russia or Austria upon it? We 
should suppose so,—for Henry was just as much 
entitled to his throne and the allegiance of his sub- 
jects, as the best of them—and maintained both as 


jong as he could by the same means. We ought, 


therefore, to expect that his melancholy fate will 
excite the sympathies of the «Holy Alliance,” and 
that Boyer will be directed to retire within his own 
proper territories, leaving that which lately belong- 
ed to Henry to be governed by his “illustrious 
son,” the “prince royal.” 

But to be serious,—this event may become very 
important to the United States, and to those nations 
who have colonies in the West Indies, and have an 
interesting effect on neighboring places in South 
America. Boyer is a considerable politician as well 
asa warrior; and, by concentrating the whole black 
population of the island to the accomplishment of 
his purposes, may become a very powerful chief- 
tain, and easily possess himself of the whole island; 
one of the richest and most luxurranf that is known, 
and capable of sustaining some millions of people. 
The advantages which he can extend to foreigners 
through the commerce which the island is compe- 
tent to afford, will secure him the secret protection, 
if not the open friendship, of some of the trading 
nations; and, such are the various productions of kis 
territories, that his people can live without it, pro- 
vided it is necessary to their independence to do so. 
If he establishes a mild system of government, 
which, from his character, it is probable that he 
will attempt, a considerable emigration of blacks 
to the island may be expected; and it is proved by 
fatal experience, thatthe nature of their climate is 
a sure protection to them from foreign invasion. 
By strong fleets, their means of annoyance may be 


somewhat limited; but if they resolve on war, and | 


to make depredations on the vessels of any power 
navigating the West India seas, it will be no easy 
matter te keep them harmless, from their numer- 
ous ports and special means of offence—nor would 
their flag want adventurers to sail under it, for 
the sake of the plunder which it might furnish. 
While the power of the blacks was divided between 
the rival chiefs, the fear of each other kept them 
both within bounds; but that cause of fear being 
removed, there may be just reason to apprehend 
the force of this people, so well located to annoy 
those whom they please to strike at. ‘There isa 
sreater degree of intelligence in Hayti than many 
believe—the major nart of the people, itis true, are 
hardly a remove more enlightened than our slaves, 
except as to certain notions aboutliberty and inde- 
pendence—but many of their chiefs are well in- 
formed men; and we learn that they have numerous | 








schoois for the education of their children—which, 
probably, has caused the remark to be made, that 
the youth of both sexes are greatly in advance of 
their parents in knowledge; and, when intelligence 
shall be added to the numerous advantages which 
they possess, this island will acquire a power which 
must cause its government to be respected by 
others. In this view, those who look a-head a few 
years, will consider the revolution in Hayti far more 
important to ws, than that of Naples or Portugal. 





AFRICAN COLONIZATION. We learn that the sur- 
viving colonists, under the charge of Daniel Coker, 
have obtained land and were about to remove to it. 
He has desired that his family may be sent out in 
the next vessel; and we understand that one will 
sail for the colony in about a month, on board of 
which free blacks wishing to embark may have a 
passage. 





PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. No serious opposition 
to the re-election of Messrs. Monroe and Tompkins 
having been contemplated in any of the states, the 
jate attempt made at Philadelphia could not have 
been expected “to amount to much.” It is proba- 
ble that the ticket favorable to the re-election of 
these gentlemen, will receive not less than four- 
fifths of the votes recently given in Pennsylvania. 
In Kentucky, some of the candidates for electors 
have given us to tnderstand that they would not 
support Mr. Tompkins; but he will, like Mr. Mon- 
roe, have nearly an unanimous vote. 





Potaxn. The speech of the emperor Alexander 
to the Polish diet—see page 172, is well called a 
«most remarkable” one. It clearly manifests his 
notions about legitimacy—and shews that he is re- 
solved to maintain his subjects in the most abject 
obedience. An English paper mentions this speech 
in the following terms:-- «The Dutch mail supplies 
us with the speech delivered by the emperor Alex- 
ander to the Polish diet, on the 15th Sept. which, 
instead of affording any hope, that his majesty me- 
ditates the generous purpose which report had re- 
cently ascribed to him, of re-establishing Poland 
in its integrity, as an independent state, distinctly 
states, as the basis of any benefits which are to be 
conferred on its inhabitants, the perpetuity of their 
union with Russia. He talks, indeed, to the Poles 
of Christian morality, and truth and error, with all 
the mystical obscurity of'a disciple of Madame Kru- 
dener. But he finishes with displaying the cloven 
foot. He roundly tells them of his determination 
to root out the seeds of destruction as soon as they 
appear, and that he will never negociate about his 
principles, nor submit to consent to any thing that 
may oppose them; which, being interpreted, means 
that the slightest effort to recover their indepen- 
dence, willbe visited with sudden vengeance; and 
that having, by outwitting the congress of Vienne, 
once got them within his grasp, he is firmly resolvy- 
ed that no future negociation shall ever tear them 
from it.” 





“EXTMAORDINARY PHENOMENON!” We have an 
account in the London papers, and, because it ap- 
pears in that great city it must be something ve- 
ryextraordinary, of an “extraorcinary phenome- 
non’’ in a person, a native of Scotland, born without 
arms, and with only one leg and foot, with which 
he feeds himself, shaves himself, and performs sur- 
dry operations—“almest every thing that other 
persons are in the habit of doing, with the aid of 
their hands.” A New York editor thinks tbe ac- 
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count almost “incredible,” though thefmatters re- 
lated are said to have happened in England!— 
What a deficiency in faith, what a refusal of 
accustomed ebedience.. when we know that a 
“Yankee” girl publicly did as gueer things in her 
own country several years ago! ~but she 1s forgot- 
ten, for she was of domestic growth and not im- 
ported! She has not received celebrity from a 
London newpaper! : 

About 13 or 14 years sinee, a Miss Honeywell, 
{if her name is rightly recollected), and, we think, 
a native of Vermont, was exhibited in Baltimore. 
She was apparently about 18 years of age—a very 
beautiful and most interesting girl, presenting a 
face anc bust which most of our dashing belles 
would be proud of. She was also highly accom- 
plis!.\ed—well acquainted with many of the best au- 
thors in the English language, which she read un- 
derstandingly and without assistance. She was 
modest and unassuming, and the delicacy of her 
nature revolted at the necessity which compelled 
her to expose herself to the public—for she had no 
arms, and only one member which seemed to be in- 
tended for a leg, to which was attached something 
like a foot with three toes. With her leg and toes, 
and by freely using her mouth, she painted, (in 
the presence of the editor of the Rseister), some 
beautiful flowers, mixing her colors and giving 
them the shacings ofan artist; worked at tambour- 
ing, which she executed with great nicety, and se- 
veral times drew the thread out ofherneedletoshew 
us that she could re-thread it without difficulty; she 
also took up a book and turned over its leaves as 
easily and as accurately «s any other person could 
‘have done it. ‘She managed a pair of scissors so 
as to cut what she wished, even neat watch papers, 
and combed her hair, and adjusted her dress, to 


' which she seemed very attentive. She fed herself 


with a fork or a spoon with apparent ease. Her 
limb which was fora leg and foot, was less than one 
fourth of the ordinary size; but it appeared as if she 
could give it any direction and appropriate it to 
any use that she pleased, more freely than most 
persons could use a single arm and hand. She thread- 
ed her needle by putting it in her mouth; when, with 
unerring certainty, having taken the thread be- 
tween her toes, she put it through the eye, and with 
them, also, drew itas far hrough as she desired,&c. 
At her tambour frame, the work on the upper side 
was done with her mouth, on the lower by her foot, 
as rapidly as it is customary to pass and repass the 
needle at such work. 
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Legislature of Kentucky. 


The legislature of this state met at Frankfort on the 
16th ult. and, on the next day, received the fol- 


lowing 








MESSAGE FROM THE GOVERNOR: 


Gentlemen of the senate, 
and of the house of representaves— 


From the short period that has elapsed since I 
eame ito office; it will not be expected that I can 
give you much information, that will aid you in 
performing your legislative duties. 

Selected from every part of the state, and pos- 
sessing a knowledge of the feelings, the wishes and 
wants of the community, it will be for you, gentle- 
men, to adopt and enact such measures as will con- 
tribute most to alleviate distress, to prevent useless 
and impolitic sacrifices of property on the one hand, 
whilst vou steadily keep in view justice, and the 
general policy of the state, on the other. 


| _ It will be admitted by all, that the people of thi 
state feel, at this time, a severe and universal aig 
sure, in their monied transactions. Torelieve them 
in some measure, is, I trust, the wish of all, pif. 
ferent views will be entertained as to the begt 
means of effecting so desirable an object, by men. 
bers from different parts of the state. A successfy! 
termination can only be hoped for, from cool, dis, 
passionate deliberation and sound reason. A high 
exercise of charity and mutual forbearance towards 
the opinions of each other, will be found mast use. 
ful in all deliberative bodies; and will most effec. 
tually lead to a favorable termination of your ardy. 
ous and important duties. | 

Whilst we feel and lament the difficulties we la. 
bor under in our monied transactions, we have suf. 
ficient cause of gratitude to the Supreme Disposer 
of events, for the bountiful crops with which our 
state is favored, and the great degree of general 
health which our citizens enjoy. 

Our penitentiary establishment will require your 
early attention. That institution, (organized and 
intended for the wise and humane purpose of unit- 
ing mercy with justice), from the increased and 
increasing number of convicts, and the decayed 
state of the buildings, originally too small to afford 
the benefits of solitary confinement and convenient 
room for labor, will be found, at this time, altoge. 
ther insufficient. A thorough examination, by some 
members of your body, will be necessary to enable 
you to adopt such measures as you may judge most 
conducive to promote the public good, and realize 
the hopes of the state, in establisaing that institu. 
tion. Although many worthy industrious citizens 
labor under considerable individual embarrass- 
ments, arising chiefly from want of a market for 
their surplus produce, yet it will be found, on exa- 
mination, that the funds of the state, are amply suf. 
ficient for all necessary, and some useful purposes, 
It is then worthy the consideration of the legislature, 
whether the present is not a favorable time to make 
valuable and lasting improvements. Labor is now 
low, and the state would find employ ment for many 
of her useful citizens. Should you, gentlemen, 2 
gree with me on this subject, permit me to recom. 
menc to your attention, as an object of the first im- 
portance and usefulness to the state, the navigation 
of the Ohio river, from Louisville to its mouth. All 
other and further improvements in the navigation 
of our waters, will derive their utility, in a great 
degree, from the first object. From information, 
acquired whilst a commissioner on the Ohio, I have 
no hesitation in giving it as my opinion, that a safe 
and certain navigation may be made for steam-boats 
(drawing six feet) at the lowest stage of the water. 
The labor may be performed during any one sum 
mer, and the expense will be more than doubly rein 
bursed, in every succeeding fall, to the citizens of 
the state. May we not reasonably hope too, that 
the states of Indiana, Tennessee and Ohio, will aid 
in an undertaking, so evidently useful to all. It will 
be found beneficial in this (as in most cases) to call 
the attention of the state, and direct her energies 
to a single object, until it is completed, and, once 
completed, its usefulness will puint out more clea’ 
ly than apy reasoning on the subject, the necessity 
of farther improvements in our smaller streams. 

In a government like ours, where the laws aloné 
bear rule, and where those laws emanate from the 
people, the importance and even necessity of edv- 
cation amongst all classes of the citizens, will b¢ 
universally felt and acknowledged. It remains only 
for the legislature, on this highly interesting sub- 








ject, to select ‘and pursue that course which wi! 
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seem to promise the greatest benefit, in the short- 
est period of time, and at the least expense. Former} 
legislatures have, perhaps wisely, made considera- 
ble donations of land to the several counties, for 
the purpose of establishing primary schools or se- 
minaries of learning; but little benefit has yet been 
procuced to the community at large, from those do- 
nations. Whether this failure has arisen from a too 

reat diffusion of the means, or froma too great 
difficulty of procuring teachers, well qualified to 
take charge of these schools, or from both causes, 
is not now material to enquire. Both those diffi- 
culties may be obviated by turning your attention 
at this time to our university, the great head or 
fountain from which streams will flow to fertilize 
and improve the human mind, in every section of 
the state. By aiding our university, by putting it in 
its power to become useful in every department of 
science which it is prepared to teach, you will pro. 
mote the real interest of the community at home, 
and give dignity and weight of character to the 
state abroad. Thus we may reasonably hope, ina 
few years, to see our primary schools furnished 
with well qualified teachers, raised and educated 
amongst ourselves, possessing the morals, manners 
and habits of our country. Such men, too, from 
their connections in the state, will have a weight of 
character to support, not always attached to itiner- 
ants. 

Permit, me, gentlemen, to call your attention 
likewise, to the present mode of supporting luna 
tics and other persons of unsound mind throughout 
the state. It will be found by a reference to the 
auditor’s books, that this expense has been inereas 
ing annually for several years. It requires only a 
plain calculation by figures to show to the under- 
standing of every one, that much of this expense 
may be saved, by preparing the bospital now esta- 
blished in Lexington for the reception and main- 
tainance of those unfortunate f-llow beings. ‘here 
they will be better provided for, and at a less ex 
pense, than under the present mode in the differ- 
entcounties. They will have the best medical aid 
the state affords gratis—and if only one in twenty 
of those unfortunate beings, laboring under the 
most dseadful of all maladies, should be restored, 
will it not be a cause ef gratulation to a humane 
and generous public! 

From the resignation of the honorable William 
Logan, a senator of the United States from this 
state, it becomes your duty to fill that vacancy for 
the balance of the term for which he was elected, 
at an early period of the present session. 

Accept, gentlemen, my good wishes for your 
health and successful labors for the good of our 
common country; and believe me, sincerely, your 
most obedient servant, 





JOHN ADAIR. 
Frankfort, Oct. 17, 1820. 





Foreign Articles. 
STATE PAPERS. 
We find in a late London paper, an article dated 


Frankfort, Sept. 20, which says, that on the 9th of 


that month the Russian ambassador at Vienna, count 
Golowskin, communicated the following important 
declaration to prince Cimitili, charged by the court 
of Naples, with an extraordinary mission to the em- 
peror Alexander. 
“My prince—I hasten to announce to you that I 
ave just received orders from my court, in answer 
to the extraordinary message which I had transmit- 


his illustrious allies, by the faith df treaties, by the 
most intimate friendsbip, and by a confidence so 
much the more important, as the restoration of so- 
cial order, which was the first motive for this alii- 
ance, is now become the essential object of it. His 
imperial majesty cannot, in any case, depart from 
the line which is marked out to him by his engage- 
ments. Any isolated step, any diposition which 
would have the slighiest appearance of a liberty to 
choose for himself, [apparence @initiativel, would 
be a deviation from chat rule which alone guides 
the policy of the imperial cabinet. His imperial 
majesty would now less than ever permit a devia. 
tion from an object so important, and of such gene- 
ral interest, as the present state of affairs in the 
kingdom of the two Siciles. That critical state of 
things has too urgent claims to unanimity: and 
general concord among the guardians of Furopean 
order and government, to enable his majesty to dle. 
cide by anticipation, upon the measures which may: 
ultimately be adopted. For these reasons, which 
have the honor to state to you, my prince, the em- 
peror, my master, cannot recognize the mission with 
which you are charged by your goverement to his 
majesty, neither under the prescribed dip'omatic 
forms, nor confidentintly. The relations which I 
have bad the honor to have with you, entitle you 
to bigh personal consideration. I beg your accept. 
ance of my séntiments of esteem, &c. 
(Signed) Count GOLOWSKIN.” 

“Vienna, Sept. 8, 1820.” 





Declaration of Ausivia relative to Naples, 
The following are the contents of the confiden- 
tial communications, of which several journals have 
spoken, and which the Austrian court caused tobe 
delivered by its ambassadors to the different ceurts 
of Germany: 
“Vienna, July 25, 1820. 
“The late events in the kingdom of Naples have 

proved more clearly and impressively, than any 
other preceding occurrences of this kind, that even 
in a regular and well governed state, among a quiet 
temperate people, satisfied with their government, 
the poisonous influence of revelutionary sects, may 
cause the most violent convulsions and a sudden 
revolution. For it is clearly demonstrated, that 
the intricues and machinations of the carbonari 
alone, without any external impulse, without any, 
even a plausible pretext, caused those seditious 
movements which induced his majesty the kine of 
Naples, ina moment of embarrassment, to lay down 
the government, to dissolve all the existing autho- 
ty, and to proclaim a constitution absolutely foreign 
to his country, and as yet untried, even in the coun. 
try which gave it birth; in other words, anarchy as 
law. His majesty, the emperor, is convinced that 
this unexpected event will have made the most 
lively impression on all the German courts. It 
teaches, by memorable example, how dangerous it 
is to contemplate with contemptuous indifference, 
the operations of secret associations, and of con. 
spiracies sculking in the dark, and how wisely the 
| German princes have acted in opposing vigilance 
and rigor to the first symptoms of those dangerous 
attempts. His majesty, the emperor, is especially 
interested in these unhappy events, by his personal 
and political relations, by his near affinity te seve- 
ral of the Italian princes, and by the geographical 
position of his dominions. The political order of 
thifigs established in 1815, under the guarantee of 
all the European powers, has made Austria the na- 





ted to it. The emperor, my master, is united with 


tural guardian and protector of public tranquility 
in Italy. The emperor is firmly resolved to fulh!] 
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his high vocation, to keep every advance of tumul- 
tuary movements at a distance from his frontiers 
and those of his neighbors; to suffer no violent in- 
fringement of the rights and relations of the Italian 
princes, as secured by treaties; and if legal and 
administrative means should not afford sufficient 
protection, to have recourse to the most energetic 
measures. Happily the present situation of the 
European powers, and the spirit of peace which 
animates them all, is a pledge that such measures 
will not lead to political hostifities, or to wars be- 
tween the states. | 

“If force, (to the use of which his majesty, whose 


_ love of justice and moderation are well known, will 


not proceed except in extreme necessity), should 
be unavoidable, it will never be employed against 
legitimate power, but only against armed rebels. 
F.ven in this case, the possibility is most unwillingly 
assumed. His majesty, the emperor, will make no 
claim to the immediate accession, or support of his 
German allies. The measures required to maintain 
peace and order in Italy, are entirely beyond the 
sphere of co-operation of the German confedera- 
tion, as founded by the federal act; and, far from 
wishing to depart from the principles established 
in common on this head, his majesty is, on the con- 
trary, ready to make every exertion and sacrifice, 
in order to avert, in the most efficacious manner, 
the contingency of such co-operation, and of every 
danger which might lead to it from the frontiers of 
the territories of the German confederation. On 
the other side, it is certainly important and desira- 
hie, that while Austria is directing its care and ef- 
‘forts towards so useful and wholesome an enter- 
prize, it may rely with full confidence upon undis- 
turbed tranquility in the interior of Germany. How- 


“ever the fate of Italy may engage the attention of 


the empcror, his majesty will, nevertheless, con- 
stantly take some lively interest in the affairs of 
Germany, and perform, in their full extent, his du- 
ties ns amember of the confederation. 

«But it inspires his majesty. with inexpressible 
satisfaction and confidence to be able to say to him- 
self that, so long as the German courts are guided 
by that lively sense of the duties imposed on them, 
by the present alarming situation of the political 
world, and by that spirit of unity, firmness, and 
wisdom so evidently displayed in the late negocia- 
tion at Vienna, and expressed inthe most dignified 
manner at the close of these negociations by some 
of the first German governments, nothing is to be 
apprehended for our common country. A great 
slory is reserved for Germany, if it finds in the pru- 
dence and firmness of its princes, in the inviolate 
maintenance of its existing constitutions, in the 
faithful sentiments of its people,and in the powerful 
guarantee of its union, the means and energy which 
it needs to maintain inthis threatening time, its in- 
ternz! peace, its legal institutions, its independence, 
its dignity, and its ancient character. His majesty 
is convinced that none of his noble German allies 
will be insensible of such glory, and he shall esteem 
himself happy to be able one day to claim a share 
in it, in the consciousness of having spared no ex- 
ertions, no sacrifices, to promote so great and glo- 
rious an end.” 





The emperor Alexander to the Polish Diet. 
Warsaw, Sep!. 16.—His majesty, the emperor of 
Russia, king of Poland, opened, on the 15th, the 
diet of the kingdom of Poland, with the following 
most remarkable speech: 
“Representatives of the kingdom of Poland! [Tt is 
with real satisfaction that I find myself a second 


time among you, and with pleasure renew to you the 
assurance that I follow the impulse of my heart, and 
| carry into execution one of my dearest wishes, when 
I assemble you here to co-operate in the main. 
tenance and development of your social institu. 
tions. 

“My confidence in you has been the origin of 
these institutions; your confidence in me will con- 
solidate them. 

“My object, when I gave them to you, was to 
combine the power of the sovereign with the inter. 
mediate power—with the rights and legal wants of 
society, 

“T consider these bonds as indispensable; but to 
be durable, they require a support, in want of which 
every thing earthly decays and degenerates. 

“Let us not forget that institutions of this kind 
are only human work. Like man himself, they 
want a support for their weakenss, a guide against 
error; and like him, they can only find such a sup. 
port and guide in christian morality, and its divine 
doctrines. 

“You have remained Poles; you hear that honor. 
able name; but I have told you once before, that 
only the application of the principles of beneficent 
morality, canrestore to you so honorable a right, 
Follow, therefore, on your part those wholesale 
doctrines; draw from their source that sense of 
probity which they command you, both towards 
yourselves and others; draw from them that love of 
truth which aims at truth alone, which hears and 
speaks only her language; then vou will powerfully 
support me-in consolidating the work of your rege- 
neration. : 

«“T have spoken to you in the words of truth; for 
it is truth that I ask from you. I wish to hear it 
from your mouths; let me hear it with frankness, 
but also with composure and cordiality. 

‘Jt will appear to you in full light as soon as you 
seek it in reality, and not in vain abstractions—as 
soon as you judge of your situation according to 
the testimony of events, and not according to theo- 
ries, which, in our days, fallen or rising ambition 
endeavors to bring forward. 

“Lastly, truth will mark your opinions as soon as 
you regard only the voice of the great interests that 
are confided to you—as soon as you banish from 
your recollections all acrimony, every partial ob- 
ject, and thus show yourselves worthy of your ho- 
norable mission. 

“Then, and not before, you will have fulfilled 
your obligations; I will now fulfil mine. 

“My ministers will lay before you a view of all 
the measures of organization and administration 
which have been adupted within these two years. 
You will, doutbless, recognize with joy the good 
which they have effected, when you compare it 
with all evils, the deceptions of which were to be 
effaced. The wish to attain this object has, per- 
haps, not always followed the way which the form 
of administration, that I readily gave, and you pre- 
scribed. Perhaps, too urgent and simultaneous 
warts have caused, by their occurrence an increase 
in the necessary expenditure. 

“My views, however, have not changed; and itis 
my firm will that, in future, the regulations once 
laid down shall be strictly adhered to, and the most 
scrupulous care be taken to economize the resour- 
ces of the payers of the contributions. 

The wishes that you have laid before me have 
been most seriously considered. You will hear how 
they have been partly satisfied already, and shall in 
part be fulfilled in future. You will hear why it 





has been necessary to delay the accomplishment 9f 
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some, to renounce that of others.. Among those 


overnment has willingly granted, are 


‘hich the ¢ 
ig % which will be laid before 


the project of a law, 
Us 
"THis majesty then enumerates some of these pro- 
posed laws, which he desires they will thoroughly 
examine when submitted to their consideration and 
concludes as follows: }— 

«There are countries where use and abuse are 
placed in one and the same line—where the spirit 
of evil excites the vain want of slavisi habitation, 
and again attempts to recover its dreadful sway. 
Already it predominates in one part of Europe— 
already it heaps those crimes and convulsions on 
each other. 

“Notwithstanding these unhappy events, my sys- 
tem of government will remain always the same. I 
have drawn its principles from the most profound 
sense of my duties. 

“I shall always fulfil those duties scrupulously. 
But this would not be perfectly done, if 1 were 
blind to the great truths which experience teach- 
es us. | 

“Doubtless the age in which we live requires 
protecting laws, as the basis and guarantee of social 
order. But our age also imposes upon princes the 
duty of preserving those laws from the mischievous 
influence of ever restless, ever blind passions. 

“In this respect, aheavy responsibility lies onyou, 
as well as on me. It commands you faithfully to 
follow the path which your judgment, your upright 
sense of duty prescribes to you. It commands me 
frankly to warn you of the dangers that might sur- 
round you, in order to defend your constitution 
against them; it obliges me to judge of the mea- 
sures on Which I am called to decide, according to 
their real consequences—not according to the ap- 
pellations with which party spirit endeavors some- 
times to blacken, sometimes to adern them. Lastly, 
it obliges me, in order to prevent the production 
of evil, or the necessity of violent remedies, to root 
out the seeds of destruction as soon as they appear. 

“This is my unalieradle resolution, J will never 
negociuie about my principles, nor ever submit to con- 
sent to any thing that may oppose them. 


“Poles/—Vhe more firmly the paternal bond is 
consolidated, which unites you forever with Russia, 
the more you are penetrated with the considera- 
tions which they awake in you, the more will the 
career which I have opcned to you be extended 
und facilitated. A few steps more under the guid- 
ance of wisdom and moderation, marked by confhi- 
dence and probity, and you will be at the goal of. 
your hopes and choice. ‘The experience that the 
calm operation of your liberty, consolidates your 
national existence, ard establishes an indissol®ble 
community of happiness between our two nations, 
will then afford me a double recompense.” 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

A great dinner was given in London on the 2d 
Oct. «to celebrate the triumph of liberty in Spain, 
Naples, Sicily and Portugal”—Sir Robt. Wilson in 
the chair. Among the stewards were the duke of 
Leinster, sir Francis Burdett and Messrs. Bennett 
and Denman, members.of parliament. The band 
Played first the Marseilles hymn, and when the toast 
of “the king” was announced, Aisses were mixed 
with applause, 

The celebrated Jeremy Bentham has published 
anew work called, Swear not at all, “containing an 
©Xposition of the needlessness and mischievous- 
ness and fanti-christianity of the ceremony of an 


It is stated that every seventh person in Liver- 
pool is supported by alms! ) 
Emigration. The following is an estimate of emi- 
gration in the first eight months of the present 
year, from Ireland, Scotland, England, and Wales: 


To Canada, about - 10,000 
North America, U.S. 6,000 
South America 4,000 
South Africa 6,000 
New Holland and Van Dieman’s land 2,500 
East Indies, all parts, and all sorts 3,500 
Sailors to foreign employ 2,000 


Fixed residents to Flanders, France and 


Italy : 1,300 © 
Russia 350 
35,850 


Address to the king. Hundreds of thousands of 
persons in Great Britain, having{recently ‘addressed 
the queen, the town council of Forfar, on the 18th 
Sept. agreed to condoie with the king, on the pos. 
ture of affairs between him and‘his wife. The sub. 
sequent address was agreed to—never, perhaps, 
was a more pungent sarcasm offered to royalty, it 
is copied from a London paper: 

“At a meeting of the town council of Forfar, held 
on the 18th Sept. deacon Roger proposed for the 
adoption of the council two addresses—oge to the 
king, another to the queen, relative to the pending 
trial, Tbe deacon stated, that he believed it to be 
customary with corporate bodies, to present ad- 
dresses tothe crown, concerning oecurrences which 
agitated the public mind. Now, although he was a 
plain blunt man, and never troubled himself with 
political matters, yet he would yield to none in ve- 
neration to his sovereign; and he had, therefore, 
drawn up an address in language of the warmest 
panegyric, to which he hoped the council would 
agree. ‘The following is a copy of the address 
which the deacon proposed should be presented to 
the king, through the medium of lord Sidmouth:} 
“We, your majesty’s loyal and dutiful subjects, 
the magistrates and town council of Forfar, in coin- 
mon council assembled, beg leave to approaeh your 
majesty at this juncture, with sensments of the ut- 
most reverence and respect. While addresses from 
every quarter are pouring into her majesty the 
queen, we beg leave to express our astonishment 
that no corporation within your kingdom, has 
presented to you an address of condolence, upon 
the miserable and forlorn condiiion in which you 
must necessarily be placed, by the slanderous allega- 
tions which have been heaped on your royal consort. 
If, during six years. pilgrimage to various quarters 
of the globe, excluded from the bed and board of 
your majesty, she has forgot the dignity of her 
high station, it was certainly generous and noble 
in your majesty to lay aside personal considera- 
tions, and through the medium of your ministers, 
to have her brought to trial, for the sole purpose 
of vindicating the msulted honor and dignity . of 
the kingdom. We know your majesty to be pious 
and chaste, and not given to libidinous courses; and, 
while the allegations against your royal consort 
must have created sentiments of horror in your wir- 
tuous mind, we beg leave to profess our respect for 
the self command which your majesty has shown, 
by laying aside all personal considerations, and eve- 
ry feeling but that of zeal for the insulted honor of 
the country. We have heard with delight of your 
majesty’s patient and forgiving temper; and we have 
no doubt, should your royal consort be acquitted 
of her imputed crimes, your majesty will hail the 
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l event as of one the most auspicious in your life; and t. at 
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you will rapturously take your insulted and injured 
queen to your arms, and administer the balm of conso- 
lation to her wounded feelings, and bring her slander- 
ous and treacherous foes to condign punishment. 

The queen received eleven addresses on the 2d 
of October—among them one from the shipwrights 
and caulkers, who presented it in a procession, 
amounting to 5,000 men, with many flags and em- 
blems. Among the mottos borne by them some 
were thus inacribed—*“Oppressors are. cowards.” 
«the brave defend the defenceless.” -“Cheer up 
virtue ” : 

Some of the processions bearing addresses to the 
queen, are got up in great stile--and the number of 
persons engaged in them are astonishing. . That on 
the 26th Sept. appears to have been nearly two 
miles longs 

The journeymen printers of London held a gene- 
ral meeting, and appointed a deputation to know 
when the queen would receive their address, 

The answer of the queen to the address of the 
eommon hall of London, was inserted on the jour- 
nals; during the discussion about which, the (late) 
Jord mayor, who seems untriendly to that woman, 
was very severely handled, 

We havea bricf sketch of Mr. Williams’ speech 
in defence of the queen, It appears to have been 
very caustic. He wished first to enquire “who were 
the parties to the proceeding.” it was clear that 
he was opposed to “somebody,” and he wanted to 
know who it was! He knew whom he had to de- 
fend—a ‘queen. under a series of treatment to 
which he would not at present apply an epithet.” 

He said “that the whole case was founded and bot- 
“tomed on perjury—perjury as clear and distinct to 
évery mind as that he was then addressing the 
_ house.” He handled the testimony of Majocci and 
Dumont in the severest manner, and referred to 
the cases in which they had perjured themselves. -- 
He lectured the solicitor general at large, for mak- 
ing assertions in his closing speech which were not 
warranted by the testimony; and said that three 
years had been spent in making examinations to 
get up the accusations against the queen; that she 
hed not had any advantage of time, having been re- 
fused a list of the witnesses against her, and an 
account of the things with which she was charged. 

A work entitled «anemoirs of Bergami,” and said 
to be written by himself, which lately appeared at 
Paris, seems, by common consent, to be regarded 
as not genuine. 

The witnesses against the queen being shippec 
eff in a national vessel, are rescued from the dan- 
ger of prosecutions for perjury. This is a most 
singular proceeding, and marks the character of the 
whole business. 

The N.Y. Columbian says—A friend, just arrived 
from London, has handed us a copy of one of the 
numerous pamphlets now circulating among the 
people of England. It is entitled, “the queen’s 
judges, or a penny peep at the peers—There is 
nothing like a fair, free, open trial, where the king 
can chose Ais judges and appoint his jury! A list 
of the jury, with the amount of corrupt influence’ 
attached to each individual peer, from places, pen- 
sions, &c.”’ 

The list embraces the names of 369 peers, in al- 
phabetical order, who derive, if this account is to 
Be credited, more than twelve millions five hundred 
thousand dollars annually, inplaces and pensions!! — 
A few ofthe highest on this list are as follows: 


54,265 
48,336 


Marquis Waterford, 
Ear] Talbot 
&c. Ke, 

FRANCE, . 
M. Cuvier, in a late discussion in the chamber of 
deputies, observed that elementary instruction was 
for the most part given gratuitously, or ata yer 
small expense, in France. That 1,070,500 children 
learn at this moment to read and-write in the minor 
schools, under the care of 28,000 masters: and that 
46,000 youths are admitted into the colleges, each 
paying a small tax of from fifteen to twenty francs 
to the state. 

Many people danced in the streets of Paris, when 
it was announced that the duchess of Berri was de. 
livered of a son! The whole city was illuminated! 
One half of the Moniteur is filled with an oficial ac. 
count of the httle baby Every thing is described 
with disgusting precision The duchess was sud. 
denly taken, and delivered before her immedyate at. 
tendants could reach her—when she found that it 
was a male child, she exclaimed “God! what hap- 
piness—it is God that hath sent him tous!’ «hen 
the accoucheur was brought forward, but he did 
nothing until ier room was filled with men to be 
eye-witnesses of her situation, the child remaining 
as at the moment of its birth for their examination! 
After which the “surgical operation” was perform. 
ed.—“During this time the princess conversed 
freely with the people abouther, Some wine of 
Jurancon and aclove of garlic had been sent to her 
from Pau. She desired that the child should taste 
the wine, and have its lips rubbed with the garlic, 
which was done. ‘(his was in commemoration of 
the birth day of Henry IV. when a like ceremony 
was performecd——The flagon used on this occasion 
is saidto have been the same. ‘The depositions of 
the several persons present, occupy several co 
lumns.” Alas, poor France! Alas, poor human na- 
ture!—that this child should be considered as born 
to be the maser of twenty-five millions of people.’ 

acpThe birth of an heir to the throne of France, 
is thus announced to Frenchmen in the U, States, 
by Mr. Roth, charge d’affaires: 

f TRANSLATION. ] 
Legation of the king of France 
in the Uisiied States, 
Washington, 3d Nov. 1828. 
TO FRENCHMEN IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Countrymen, in a foreign /and—Let us not await 
the official communication of the government of his 
majesty, to thank God for the event which has ful- 
filled the wishes of France, in giving to us an off- 
spring of the race of St. Louis, of Henry LV. and of 
Louis the Great, 

his communication is addressed directly to all 
French hearts, by these words of the king himself, 
at the moment of the birth of the prince Henry 
Charles Ferdinaid, duke of Bordeaux, on the 29th 
of September: 

“A child is born to us all,” said the king: “this 
child shall be one day your father. He will love 
you as [love vou—as all my friends love you.” 

Let us repeat with tenderness and respect these 
words, pronounced between the cradle and the 
tomb bathed with our tears. Let them be rever- 
berated in this other hemisphere, where the lilies 
have left so many grateful recollections, where. are 
also French hearts, which beai for their country. 

This love of family, a national virtue, these al- 
fections of father, and of children, of friends and 
brethren, diffused among all classes, from the sove- 
reign to his subjects, yet more valuable than the 





Duke Wellington, 65,7411 sterling 
Marquis Bute, 65,891 
Earl Westmoreland, 51,650 


laws of the state, which would perish without this 
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support are, in our ancient and glorious monarchy, | of state has receivec many threatening anonymous 


the hereditary pledge of the prosperity of the peo- 
nd of the fortune of our kings. i 
The charge d’affaires of France, chevalier of 
the legion of honor, —_— Rora. | 
Newburyport, Nov. 3, Capt. Miltimore, of Belle-. 
ville, has arrived at Bordeaux from Norfolk. In} 
a letter to his father, he states—“that, on his arrival 
at Bordeaux, the new tonnage duty of 18 dollars 
er ton was demanded of him, which would have 
ymounted to the value of vessel and freight—he 
smmediately repaired to Paris, had an interview 
with Mr. Gallatin and succeeded in getting it relin- 


quished.” 


ple, a 


SPAIN. 

Accounts from Madrid, of the 19th of Sept. state, 
that the Spanish bishops, who had assumed a part 
ef the power of the Inquisition, in prohibiting the 
circulation of certain works, had been forbidden, 
by a decree of the kingdom, from exercising any 
such functions. 

A proposition has been made in the cortes, by 
petition, to ask the king to set the example of re- 
nouncing, for his own use and that of his establish- 
ment, the use of cloth, linen, and other manufac- 
tures of foreign nations. am 

The law of primogeniture and entailment has been 
suppressed by the Spanish cortes, by a large ma- 
jority. 

On the 2d of Sept. the committee on the fine 
arts, in the cortes, reported in a favor of a proposi- 
tion made by several members, to embroider on the 
throne these words, “Ferdinand VII. Father of his 
country.” The report was adopted, after some de 
bate, in the course of which three or four of the 
deputies contended that “it would be, perhaps, 
better to wait a little longer before giving that title 
to the king.” 

From the National Advocate—extract. «It has 
been the prevailing opinion that edification in Spain 
is wholly neglected and unpatronized, and we must 
confess that travellers have had reason to believe 
that learning was at a low ebb in (hat country, In con- 
sequence of the bigotry and superstition which pre- 
vails; and Spain probably suffers more by a com- 
parison with that splendid epoch in her history, 
when science and the arts eminently flourished. 
Spain, {says a modern French author), is the coun- 
try of Europe, where the fewest people not know- 
ing how to read are to be found, England, (says 
the same author—meaning, no doubt, England pro- 
per), has but 2 universities, and education 18 so 
dear, that the number of students amount to only 
about 3000, while Spain has 22 universities, with 
22,538 students, 120 colleges, where the dead lan- 
guages are taught gratuitously to 6,424 students; 
47 schools of natural history, with 2,395 student8, 
besides 99 provincial academies, with 4,422 scho- 
lars. They have done more towards public instruc- 
tion, (continues this writer), and have a greater 
number of establishments for the purpose than any 
uation in Europe, and of all the people they are the 
most apt to seize and retain knowledge. Yet they 
are called ignorant—and by whom? ‘The English 
and French—one-half of whom do not know how to 
read or write. 

ITALY. 

A Neapolitan decree deprives prince Castelci- 
ala, ambassador at Paris. of all his employments, 
py and emoluments, held of government, because 

'¢ has refused to take the oath to the new consti- 


tution, 


Py many towns in the states of the hope, the seeds 
0 


Gisguietude still exist. The cardinal secretary 
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letters. The chief de police at Bologna had recei¥- 
ed on anonymous letter, advising him to go off, 
which he disregarded, and was stabbed on the 3d 
of August when entering his house. x 

RUSSIA, 

By the last census, the population of Russia is 
found to consist of 53,316,797 inhabitants, among 
whom 31,262,001 profess the Greek religion. 

POLAND. 


This kingdom has a population of 2,732,324 ing 


habitants. 
NORTH WESTERN PASSAGE. 

The discovery ships which last sailed from Eng- 
land, have not been heard of—but, from the report 
of the master of a vessel which: had proceeded 
about 80 miles up Lancaster Sound, which also ap- 
peared to be free from obstructions for several miles 
more, (as far as he could see) the hope is indulged 
that these ships have passed through that sound, 
and that the first news of them will be from the 
over-land expedition, probably about the mouth of — 
the Copper-mine River, of Hearne. | 

HAYTI. 

King Henry has committed suicide by blow- 
ing out his brains. One account says that he did 
the deed in July, and that the event was kept se- 
cret to secure the succession of his son; and ano- 
ther that it happened about the Ist of October. 
But it seems certain that he isdead. He had been 
struck with a paralytic, and, no longer able to com- 
mand his troops, they became mutinous, and revolt- 
ed at St. Marks—he ordered five regiments to 
march and punish the insurgents—they refused, 
and then his kingship made his exit. A body of 
6000 troops, at St. Marks, had sent a deputation to 
president Boyer, asking his protection, and some 
parties of soldiers had arrived at Port au Prince, 
bringing the head of the late commandant at St. 
Marks. On this intelligenee, Boyer collected an 
army of 15 or 20,000 men, and marched immedi- 
ately for that place, which he had entered. The 
belief was generally entertained that he would ob- 
tain complete possession of all the dominions of 
the late king without striking a blow, and add them 
to the “republic of Hayti.” His conduct hitherto 
has been highly praise-worthy, considering the 
circumstances in which he was placed; and it is to 
be hoped that he will not become intoxicated with 
this great accession of power, It was expected that 
he would very soon proceed to the Cape. 

SOUTH-AMERICA, 

We have, as usual, a great deal of matter from Ve- 
nezuela, but very few important facts. Morillo ap- 
pears pretty nearly to hold his ground, and is re- 
cruiting his army at Caracas. Bolivar complains of 
the apathy of the people of Santa Fe, at which 
place, however, it seems that a large quantity of 
dollars have been coined, stamped with his name. 
There is a report that Devereux and Montillo had 
fought a duel, in which the latter was killed, and 
that the patriot chief Valdez had been severely 
beaten by Calzada. 

There is a report that the patriots have failed in 
their attack upon Carthagena, with the loss of 700 
men. 

The silver mines of Peru are said to bein a very 
productive state, being now drained by the aid of 
many steam-engines. 








CHRONICLE. 
Died, on the 18th ult. near Whitehall, N.Y. Henry 





Francisco, aged one hundred and thirty-four years. 
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ile was a native of France, and one of the drum- 
mers at queen Anne’s coronation in England—he 
emigrated to the United States 80 or 90 years ago. 

——, at New-York, Mrs. Hannah R. Rivera, aged 
one hundred years —~a native of Port Mahon, but who 
came to this country when about ten years old. | 

President Adams has just entered his 86th year. 

Impressment! A man, named Dunham, has lately 
returned to the place of his nativity in Vermont, af- 
ter an absence of about thirty years, having been im- 
pressed and detained in the British service until 
very recently, for all which he received about 30 
dollars. He was in the battles of the Nile and of Tra- 
falgar. He found lis wife married to a third hus- 
band. This man has not received “any essential 
injury !!!” 

The U.S. brig Enterprize has sailed for St. Tho- 
mas’, supposed to bring home some persons charged 
with piracy.. 

The utienal Gazeite, at Philadelphia, has. be- 
come a daily paper, at eight dollars per annum, and, 
considering the many great advantages of its reput- 
ed editor, Mr. Walsh, must be a most interest- 
ing medium for communicating knowledge, even 
to those who do not adopt some of the principles 
which it advocates. 

A bald eagle was lately wounded by a lad, about 
12 yéars old, near Schenectady, N. Y. It was injur- 
ed only in one of its wings, and, on falling to the 
ground, attacked the boy with the fury of a tiger; 
but at length he procured a stake from a hedge 
and killed thé bird. It measured seven feet and an 
half from the tip of one wing to the tip of the other 
—the talons were three itiches long. 

Cotton. Accounts from England say, that cotton 
was very scarce in India—that it cost nearly 22 cents 
there. ‘This is good news, if true, for the people 
of the southern states, and it is well for the whole 


-that some part of the union is in a prosperous con 


dition. 

The craup. Three children, of the name of Gib- 
son, died at Philadelphia of the croup, on the 27th, 
28th and SUth ult. Their ages were 11 mo, 2 years 
and 5 years, respectively. 

The north-west. We learn that a particular ac- 
count of the late tour of gov. Cass, and the scientific 
gentlemen associated with him, will. speedily be 
published. It is said that 50 points of latitude, and 
a considerabie number of longitude, have been as. 
certained, and that the collections in mineralogy, 
&c. are highly interesting. 

Sleighing! There was good sleighing for seve- 
ral davs, about the 20th alt. in some parts of New- 
Hampshire; and at Plattsburg, N. Y. the snow fell 
cight inches deep! 

“Pgyal play-actress.” It is now stated that the 
actress arrived at New-York, is not the grand daugih- 
ter of the late king of England, but the daughter of 
Mrs. Jordan by a Mr. Ford, who had her under his 
“protection,” before she united herself to the duke 
of Clarence. We notice this thing only to correct 
an error. 

Fires. A large part of the village called Queens- 
town, in Maryland, was destroyed by fire on the 
25th ult. The large brewery, back of 157 Market 
street, Philadelphia, between 3d and 4th streets, 
was consumedon the 26th ult. Between 50 and 40 
buildings were destroyed by fire at New-Haven, 
Con. on the some day; the loss estimated at from 150 


‘to 200,000 dollars 


Manincket contains a population of 6.992 white 
and 274 colored persons. Of the whites 2,731 are 





hae 
under 16 years of age. The females are probably 
more numerous than the males, but tizeir numbers 
are not stated. Supposing them to be equal, it ap. 
pears that of 2,130 females, on the island, over j¢ 
years of age, 399 were widvws—neurly one in five ¢f 
the whole. 
Baltimore. John Montgomery, esq. was elected 
mayor of Baltimore, for the ensuing two years, by 
the electors chosen in Oct. last. 


Sdvannah, A census was lately taken of the 
white population remaining in this city—they 
amounted to 693 men, 449 women and 352 childre 
—total 1,404. ‘Che number of houses unoccupied 
was 343! How fearfully must the disease have raged 
here! To add to the calamities of Savannah, 4 
wretch was detected in thie act of setting fire to g 
large wooden building, not yet finished! g-pOur 
last accounis afford a hope that the fever had sub. 
sided. 

New-York. The legislature of this state met at 
Albany, on the 7th inst. The “Clintonians” and 
‘anti-Clintonians” tried their strength in the choice 
of a spex-cer of the house of assembly—the latter 
succeeded by a majority of 17 votes. Afier tlie 
organizatio1: of the house, governor Clinton opened 
the business of the session with a speech, which we 
shall publish. 

Pennsylvania. Members elected tothe 17th con. 
gress—John Sergesnt, Vm, Milnor, Joseph Hemp. 
hill, Samuel Edwards, William Darlington, Samuet 
Gross, Jumes Buchanan, Jvhn Phillips, James §, 
Mitchell, James McSherry, James Duncan, Dr. Sam, 
J). Moore, Phomas J. Rogers, Ludwig Worman, John 
Tod, John Brown, George Denison, Wm, Cox Ellis, 
George Plumer, ‘Thomas Patterson, Andrew Stewart, 
Henry Baldwin, and Patrick Farrelly. [Those in 
Itatc are not members of the present congress. } 


Virginia. E. B. Jackson, esq. has been elected 
a member of congress, vice Mr. Pindall, resigned. 


Kentucky. Isham Talbot has been elected a se- 
nator in congress, vice Mr. Logan resigned. On 
the 2nd ballot the votes stood thus—for Mr. Talbot 
45; Mr. Rowan 351; Mr. McKee 21.. Mr. Deshare- 
ceived 18 votes onthe Ist ballot and was then with- 
drawn. 

We have before observed that the stockholders 
of the bank of Kentucky were summoned toa gene- 
ral meeting to take into consideration the proprie- 
ty of resuming specie payments, &c. This meeting 
was a@ecld at Frankfort on the 18th ult. but, after 
much debate, the whole business was postponed un- 
til the meeting, which is to take place in January 
next. 

$y an abstract of the auditor’s report, it appears 
that the following were the receipts and expendi- 
tures of iientucky for eleven montis, ending on the 
10th Oct. 1820, 

Total receipts 175,714: in the treasury 


10th Noy. 1819, 53,984 $229,699 
Warrants paid during said period 159,008 
In the treasury Oct. 10 70,699 


The loans to the penitentiary during same time 
amounted to 20,700; and the receipts therefrom 
were 19,181. This establishment stands indebted 
to the state in the sum of 21,956 dollars. The 


amount of debts due by it is 34,091, and of the debts , 
due to it, for goods manufactured and sold % 64,527. 


The state owes only 6,736; and is estimated that 
at the end of the ensuing year there will remain 4 
surplus in the treasury of about 70,000 dolls 
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